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Logical Answer 


An editorial reprinted from the 
Arkansas Gazette, August 25, 1948. 


The first Negro to enter a state in- 
stitution of higher learning in the South 
on equal footing with other students’ 
will be enrolled in the Medical College 
of the University of Arkansas this fall. 

This marks an epoch in race annals in 
the United States, and inevitably it will 
arouse mixed emotions among South- 
erners. Some certainly will be outraged 
at what they regard as a break with 
tradition. But the majority, we believe, 
will accept it calmly and philosophically, 
measuring it against the available alter- 
natives, 


Like every other state in the South, 
Arkansas has been faced with grave 
problems in meeting its clear obligations 
to provide adequate educational facili- 
ties for its Negro citizens. One solu- 
tion which has been tried in Texas and 
elsewhere, lies in the creation of sepa- 
rate but equal institutions. But for a 
state which is financially unable to 
provide as well as it wants to for its 
existing colleges this would entail pro- 
hibitive cost. Moreover, there is’ no 
guarantee that such a project would 
long stand under current court inter- 
pretations. 


The Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity instead has adopted what seems 
to us a reasonable and realistic policy. 
It recognized a year ago that the state 
is bound to provide college training for 
every citizen who is qualified to under- 
take it. Where separate facilities for 
Negro training exist, segregation will 
continue to be the policy; where they 
do not exist, qualified Negro students 
will be admitted without prejudice to 
other state institutions. 

As a practical matter this restricts 
Negro attendance at traditionally white 
institutions to the few who can qualify 
for admittance to graduate schools of 
the university, including the Medical 
College here at Little Rock. As was 
demonstrated by experience with the 
Negro student who was admitted to the 
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University of Arkansas Medical 
School Accepts Negro Student 


The Medical School of the University of Arkansas has accepted Edith 
Mae Irby, 20-year old Negro youth of Hot Springs, as a member of the 


1948-49 Freshman class. 


Miss Irby was accepted after she had qualified by placing 28th in a 
group of 230 Arkansans who took an aptitude test sponsored by Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges. The examination is designed to test the candidates 
best qualified to become successful doctors. 


“She will be part of her class 
just like any other member”, 
said Dr. H. Clay Chenault, univer- 
sity vice-president in charge of 
medical education and hospitals. 
“It is physically impossible in a 
medical education program, to of- 
fer any measure of segregation, 
especially in the pre-clinical years 
of a medical school. The situation 
presents a problem. But the facul- 
ty group completely approved her 
entrance.” 


Miss Irby was born at Conway, Ark., 
and was graduated by Langston High 
School in 1944 and by Knoxville Col- 
lege in 1948 having an average grade 
of 90. 


Asked whether the new policy of the 
university will be a permanent one, 
Dr. Chenault said: 


“In accordance with the policy 
of the _ university Board of 
Trustees, Negro applicants who 
are bona fide residents of Arkan- 
sas may be considered for en- 
trance in the Medical School. The 
Board set a precedent when it ad- 
mitted a Negro to the School of 
Law at Fayetteville last year.” 


Eleven other Negroes were rejected 
as a result of the aptitude test. 


The admissions committee which 
passed on Mis Irby’s qualifications is 
composed of Dr. Carroll Shukers, 
Dr. Jeff Bank of the Medical School 
and Dr. M. E. McCaskill of Little Rock. 


The action of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas in admitting a Ne- 





gro to the Medical School has done 


more for democracy than a thousand 
years of the un-American Activities 
Committee, or 100 Americanism Com- 
mittees of the Legion. 


By this democratic, forward-looking 
step Arkansas becomes the first of the 
13 Southern states to give equal educa- 
tional advantages, in one area at least, 
to its Negro citizens, and takes its 
place with the border states of Mary- 
land and Delaware in relaxing the color 
bar in graduate schools. 


This step taken by Arkansas is the 
more praiseworthy because it came 
voluntarily. The {reasonable attitude 
of the University of Arkansas is in 
sharp contrast to the stubborn attitude 
of certain officials in the State of Okla- 
homa that has kept that State in tur- 
moil for many months, 


I do not know what prompted this 
action. It may well be the Trustees 
were merely taking the obvious course 
in the light of Supreme Court decisions 
and with due regard to considerations 
of economy. Certainly a State that 
finds it difficult to provide adequately 
for one medical school is in no position 
to finance two. But in this confused 
world, to follow the course of reason, 
often is the mark of a courageous as 
well as a reasonable man. At any rate, 
whatever the motivation, the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Arkansas 
by this action have won for themselves 
a firm place in history as well as the 
plaudits of everyone concerned with ex- 
panding democracy. 
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GOODWILL FOR WHOM? 


It seems that Governor Ben Laney 
of Arkansas lacks a sense of humor. 
On the day following the announcement 
that the Board of Trustees had accept- 
ed a Negro medical student, the Arkan- 
sas Gazette carried a front page pic- 
ture of the Governor boarding a train 
to begin a goodwill tour of the West. 
Before departing to spread the spirit 
of goodwill in foreign parts, he made 
his contribution to neighborliness at 
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Logical Answer 


(Continued from page 1) 


law school at Fayetteville, no grave so- 
cial problems are likely to result on the 
graduate level. Both faculty and 
students of the university accepted the 
Negro law student without protest; so 
have the faculty and students of the 
Medical College and the various medical 
organizations which were consulted in 
the current case. 


In admitting this Negro to the Medi- 
cal College on a sole basis of merit—she 
placed 28th among the hundreds who 
took the rigorous aptitude tests pre- 
scribed by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges—the Board of Trus- 
tees has spiked the guns of the South’s 
constant critics, and of those impatient 
radicals who seek to batter down the 
whole institution of segregation at a 
blow. The contrast between the excel- 


lent race relations enjoyed in this state . 


and the unrest in Oklahoma is marked. 
Oklahoma’s recent effort to evade a 
United States Supreme Court order in 
regard to admitting a Negro law student 
to its university by creating a special 
one-student school has failed, and in so 
doing has brought on a plague of law 
suits and dissent among faculty mem- 
bers. 


The Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity, and all of the state officials con- 
cerned, have displayed courage and 
wisdom of a high order in dealing with 
a difficult situation. They deserve—and 
we are confident they will receive—the 
support of the great majority of 
Arkansas of both races. 


~~ 
+ 





“Bull” Conner’s Birmingham police 
have killed two more Negroes, bringing 
the total to nine in the past four and 
one-half months. The callous indiffer- 
ence of the police and the community 
when a Negro life is at stake is the 
logical end result of segregation. 
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home by commenting on the case of 
Miss Irby. 


This eminent ambassador of 
goodwill “could see no grounds 
for allowing any Negro” to enter 


the school “at this time . . . Hun- ' 


dreds of white boys who tried to 
get into the medical school before 
were told they wouldn’t get in be- 
cause they lacked room. If we had 
a medical school big enough for 
everybody, then the Board’s action 
would have been justified.” 


Perhaps this is unfair to the 
governor, for “goodwill” in offi- 
cial language these days conveys 
more of an economic than ethical 
connotation. 


Segregation Laws Held Unconstitutional 


Segregation of Mexican American 
pupils in Texas schools except in the 
first grade is now illegal under a ruling 
by Federal Judge Ben Rice. Segrega- 
tion is permitted in the first grade only 
where the children are not familiar with 
the English language but classes in this 
case must be on the same campus with 
those for Anglo American children. The 
judgment was entered in a suit brought 
by the parents of 22 children of Mexi- 
can descent who claimed the Texas seg- 
regation laws violated the 14th Amend- 
ment. 


A few days after the above ruling, 
the same judge upheld the constitution- 


‘ality of segregated schodls for Negro 


children. 





“There are no significant differences 
in the cultural and educational abilities 
of different racial groups.” There are 
no racial,—only cultural differences. 
Persons, regardless of race, growing up 
in the same culture with the same basic 
education wil be alike. 

Dr. CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, psychiatrist 

and head of the department of psychol- 

ogy, Johns Hopkins University. 








IF AMERICAN MACHINERY COULD TALK 





Courtesy Institute for American Democracy, Inc. 
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State Unemployment Insurance 
Laws Show Variations 


State laws governing unemployment benefits vary con- 
siderably. Under our Federal-State system, each State has 
the authority to determine who shall be covered, how much 
they shall pay, what benefits shall be provided, under what 
conditions, and for how long. 


Five states outside of the South are now paying a max- 
imum over $25 a week; highest in the South is $20. Florida 
has the lowest maximum of any state in the Nation, $15. 


In non-Southern states the longest duration in which 
payments are made is 26 weeks; longest in the South is 22 
weeks in Kentucky. In other Southern States the maximum 
period varies from 16 to 20. 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Weekly benefit 
amount for total 
unemployment. 


Size of firm (minimum 
number of employees 
and/or size of pay 
roll in a calendar year) 


Duration in 
52-wk. period 


Minimum & 
Max. Weeks 


10 to 20 
20.00 4to 16 


15.00 7 plus to 16 
18.00 16 
20.00 22 


Maximum 


$20.00 


Minimum 
8 in 20 wks. $ 4.00 
1 in 10 days 5.00 


8 in 20 wks. 5.00 
8 in 20 wks. 4.00 
4 in 3 quarters 7.00 


preceding year 

with wages of 

$50 in each 

quarter, or 8 

in 20 weeks 

4 in 20 wks. 3.00 


8 in 20 wks. 3.00 
8 in 20 wks. 4.00 
8 in 20 wks. 6.00 
8 in 20 wks. 5.00 
8 in 20 wks. 5.00 
8 in 20 wks. 10.00 
for 2 wks. 
Va. 8 in 20 wks. 5.00 


18.00 
20.00 16 
20.00 16 


7 plus to 20 


18.00 6 plus to 20 
20.00 18 
18.00 20 
36.00 
for 2 wks. 
20.00 


1 plusto 9 
2 wk. per. 
6 to 16 


* 
South Loses--West Gains Three 


Million In Population Shifts 


But Excess of Births Over Deaths Enables 
All Southern States But Four to Show a 
Net Gain in 1947 Over 1946. 


All Southern states continued to lose population through 
net migration since the end of the war, while the West 
gained. Total out-migration from the South was 2,996,000; 
while the net migration into mountain and Pacific states was 
2,900,000. 


In Mississippi the excess of persons leaving the state over 
those entering was 384,000. 


In spite of this loss from migration all Southern States 
except four had a net gain in population in 1948 over.1947 
due to the excess of births over deaths, Mississippi’s popula- 
tion took a net loss of 4 per cent; Kentucky & Oklahoma lost 
2.3 per cent; and Arkansas 1.8 per cent. 


The South as a whole gained 5.4 per cent, against a na- 
tional increase of 8.9 per cent; and a gain in the West 
of 30.4 per cent. 


(The following table excludes armed forces overseas but 
includes armed forces serving in each state). 


Increase or 
Decrease 
to 1947 

July 1,1947 April 1,1948 Number % 

143,414,000 131,669,275 11,744,000 8.9 

18,107,000 13,883,265 4,224,000 30.4 

43,932,000 41,665,901 2,266,000 5.4 

2,328,000 1,897,000 431,000 22.7 
2,999,000 2,677,773 321,000 
7,104,000 6,414,824 698,000 
2,544,000 2,363,880 180,000 
3,091,000 2,915,841 175,000 
3,698,800 3,571,623 126,000 
1,951,000 1,899,000 51,000 
3,138,000 3,123,723 15,000 
2,834,000 2,832,961 1,000 
1,913,000 1,949,387 -36;000 
2,284,000 2,336,454 _-53,000 
2,780,000 2,845,627 -65,000 
2,096,000 2,183,796 -88,000 


The South 
Florida 


Virginia 


Louisiana 
Tennessee 

N. Carolina 

S. Carolina __ 
Georgia 


Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 





Virginia & Kentucky Improve Child Labor Laws 


Virginia and Kentucky this year im- 
proved their child labor laws bringing 


ing them more into line with the provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Both states established a basic min- 
imum age of 16 for general employ- 
ment,, bringing the number of states 
up to 20 that have this standard. 


The former age in both states was 
14 and in Kentucky did not apply to 
work outside school hours while in Vir- 
ginia children 12 and over were per- 
mitted to work ouside school hours 
in fruit and vegetable canneries. 


Both new laws set a 16-year mini- 
mum age for employment at any time 
in manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishments. Virginia specifically men- 
tioned commercial canneries thus elim- 
inating its former cannery exemption. 
For other employment both States set 
a general minimum of 16 for work dur- 
ing school hours and 14 outside of 
school hours if they are high school 
graduates or incapable of profiting by 
further instruction. 


Employment certificates are requir- 
ed up to 18 years of age, instead of 16 
as formerly. 


The new laws sets a maximum 40- 
hour week for boys and girls up to 
18 years of age, improves the night- 
work regulations, and limits the num- 
ber of hours of labor of children at- 
tending school and working outside 
school hours. 


Both States, for the first time, re- 
quire a 30-minute meal period for 
minors up to 18. 


Eighteen is now the minimum age 
for employment in a number of haz- 
ardous occupations in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. The minimum in Kentucky 
formerly was 16. 








TRENDS 


Negro Policemen Help Reduce Crime 





Negro policemen are employed now 
in 43 cities and in 10 Southern States. 
according to a survey by the New Or- 
leans Urban League. Only Southern 
States not using them are Louisiana, 
Alabama and Mississippi. In almost all 
of the cities there was strong opposition 
when they were first employed. But in 
all cities their use has reduced crime and 
brought about better relationship be- 
tween the races. Said one police chief, 
“Crime in the sections (of the city) to 
which they were assigned dropped 25%.” 

ae x co 

The average life-span of non-white 
persons is 61 years for women and 57.5 
for men, while white women have a 
life expectancy 70.3 years and white 
men 65.1 years. (Federal Security 
Administration). 


* o* a 


While Rep. Cox and Wood of Georgia 
were protesting the use of a Negro as 
escort for a white soldier’s body, farther 
South at Fort Pierce, Fla., there was a 
funeral more in keeping with civilized 
society. Funeral services for Frank 
Brown, Negro pharmacist and veteran 
of World War I, were held in a 
white Catholic church. There were 
6 pallbearers, three Negro members of 
a veteran’s organization and 3 whites, 
a Protestant, a Jew and a Catholic. 

OK aS oe 

Gerald L. K. Smith will run for the 
presidency as the candidate of the 
Christian Nationalist Crusade. His plat- 
form adopted at a meeting at St. Louis 
includes the deportation of Negroes, 
Jews and’ non-citizens (their homes 
would be given to veterans) ; opposition 
to labor “racketeers”, and a constitu- 
tional amendment making segresation a 
federal law. Delegate Emory Burke, 
former head of the Georgia Columbians, 
free on appeal from a 3-year jail sen- 
tence, accused the Jews of “being the 
spearhead of the anti-American spirit.” 
Smith, after an anti-Semetic, anti- 
Negro speech, appealed for the forma- 
tion of a “great nationalistic party dedi- 
cated to Christian ideals, American 
traditions and racial self-respect.” 

od * ok 


HOW A MODERN NEGRO 
FEELS ABOUT SEGREGATION 


“No man has the right to tell any 
American with whom he may or may 
. not associate,” he said. ‘“‘The very sug- 
gestion that people of different races 
are forbidden to meet together of their 
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‘be controlled. 
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own free will is alien to all principles of 
freedom, 

“The very men who squeal about the 
threat to the individual when the gov- 
ernment furnishes low-cost lunches to 
undernourished children and who see 
the destruction of personal independ- 
ence when the government wipes away 
the horror of slums can see no threat 
to the individual nor any destruction of 
independence when a public official 
says: ‘I forbid you to sit with this man 
because his skin is of a different color 
from yours.’ This would be amusing, 
were it not so dangerous and so tragi- 
cally real. 

“Negroes are tired of standing up in 
the backs of nearly empty buses after a 
hard day’s work,” he said. “We are tired 
of having our children thrust into 
schools which have been turned over to 
them because they are firetraps which 
are too dangerous for anyone except 
colored youngsters. We are tired of 
having them grow up with inferiority 
complexes, asking the question no self- 
respecting person can answer: ‘Why 
can’t we be like anyone else?’ 

“We are done with pleading. The 
Uncle Tom Negro is dead forever. 
Instead we shall carry on this fight in 
every legal way—through the ballot 
box, through the courts, and through 
the moral force of millions of humans 
raising their voices to let the country 
and the world know that they intend to 
have the rights granted to them by God 
and by the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

JERRY GILLIAM 
Norfolk, Va. 


* * * 
FREE ENTERPRISE 


In a recent speech before the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Action, At- 
torney General Carmichael of Alabama 
stated that the States’ Righters want 
power taken away from the federal gov- 
ernment and placed in the states where 
it cannot be exercised and where it can 
He pointed to the in- 
surance business as a case in point. 
State governments, he said, are more 
easily controlled than the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The speaker could have bolstered his 
argument further by pointing to the 
failure of the States’ Righters to show 
the same concern about concentration 
of power in the big. corporate interests 
that they show in government. A use- 
ful document in this connection is the 
recent report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, under the title “The Mer- 
ger Movement.” 

“Either the giant corporations,” 
states this report, “will ultimately 
take over the country or the gov- 


ernment will be compelled to step 
in and impose some form of direct 
regulation in the public interest.” 


Since 1940, 2450 formerly independ- 
ent manufacturing and mining com- 
panies with more than 5 per cent of all 
American manufacturing assets, have 
been absorbed by giant industry. 
About 27 per cent of the purchases 
were made by 123 of the largest cor- 
porations. 

About 60 per cent of the mergers 
were in six industrial groups: food and 
beverages, textiles and apparel, chemi- 
cals, non-electrical machinery, petro- 
leum and transportation equipment. The 
same process had been effected earlier 
in other industries. 7 

“The new mergers,” said the re- 
port, “‘were superimposed upon the 
plateau of economic concentration 
which already prevailed in this 
country.” 

This F. T. C. report should be con- 
sidered alongside the warning of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. During the war he 
wrote: 

“The liberty of a democracy is 
not safe if the people tolerate the 
growth of private power to a point 
where it becomes stronger than 
their democratic state itself. That, 
in its essence, is fascism—owner- 
ship of government by an individ- 
ual, by a group, or by any other 
controlling power ... Among us to- 
day a concentration of private 
power without equal in history is 
growing.” 

The Federal Trade Commission’s re- 
port reveals that there are only six 
important companies in the farm equip- 
ment industry upon which the farmers 
must depend for their plows, tractors, 
etc. One of these, International Har- 
vester, holds more assets than the other 
five combined. , 

The steel and electrical industries are 
examined by the report as typical of the 
part American corporations have played 
in forming international cartels. Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse, the two 
most important concerns in the world in 
the electrical business, have made 
agreements with foreign producers 
which effectively prevent foreign com- 
petition with them in the American 
market, while giving them a slice of the 
foreign market. 

The report calls attention to a bill by 
Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney of Wyoming 
and Rep. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
to plug the loopholes of the Clayton Act. 
The Act forbids expansion by acquisi- 
tion of stock control. But the Act is 
now circumvented by large corporations 
purchasing the assets of smaller com- 
petitors. 





